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CONCAVE testing ‘chunnel’ shuttle cars 


The idea of a land link between 
England and France has fascinated 
people on both sides of the English 
Channel — “La Manche” to the French 
— for hundreds of years. And Concor- 
dia has played a part in bringing that 
dream closer to reality. 

In 1993, giant rail cars built by the 
Québec firm Bombardier will start 
transporting buses and cars across the 
channel 40 metres under the sea. 

Ahigh-speed passenger train willalso 
link Paris and London. The Euroshuttle 
Consortium predicts there will be 15.8 
million users annually of the 50-km 
‘chunnel.’ 

Before the first of 252 shuttle cars ar- 
rived in Europe last year, engineers 
from the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering’s CONCAVE (CONcordia 
Computer-Aided Vehicle Engineering) 
Research Centre tested the prototypes. 
Getting the contract to test 
Bombardier’s prototypes for body 
vibration and structural integrity was 
quite a coup, said CONCAVE Director, 
Seshadri Sankar. 

See CHUNNEL page 8 












This ‘home away from home’ provides exception- 
al students with a welcoming environment to ex- 
change ideas, to explore other science disciplines 
and to become the best young scientists that 
Canada needs, 


Concordia Political Science student Deepak 
Awasti uses the pages of CTR to make the case 
for “amore inclusive and broad-based curriculum, 
which fosters recognition and comprehension of, 
as well as respect for, all cultural and religious 
traditions.” 








For 22 years, Education Professor Joti Bhatnagar 
has been teaching students about teaching. This 
year, he and his wife, MCSC teacher Sheela 
Bhatnagar, uprooted themselves to answer an 
even more fundmental need — giving abandoned 
girls in India a chance to live with dignity and hope. 


= 
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CONCAVE’s modal testing team works in the vehicle test facility. See pages 8 and 9 for more articles about the work of the CONCAVE Research 


Centre. 


More than 1,000 students will graduate on Monda 





Justice Bertha Wilson willbe awarded 
honorary degree at convocation 


Justice Bertha Wilson will be awarded 
an honorary Doctor of Laws (LLD) de- 
gree and will give the convocation ad- 
dress next week at Concordia’s fall 
convocation ceremonies. 

More than 1,000 students will receive 
degrees or diplomas at the ceremony on 
Monday (Nov. 18) at 3:30 p.m. in Salle 
Wilfrid-Pelletier of Place des Arts. Of 
these graduates, 797 are at the under- 
graduate level and 282 are at the 
graduate level. 

Justice Wilson was appointed to the 
Supreme Court of Canada in 1982. She 
was regarded as the most liberal and 
sometimes most outspoken judge of the 
court. She served for nine years with 
great distinction. 

A native of Scotland, Justice Wilson 
immigrated to Canada in 1949 and 


received her law degree from Dalhousie 
University. She was called to the Bar in 
1957. She practised law and later be- 
came a partner with the Toronto law 
firm of Osler, Hoskin, and Harcourt. In 
1975, Justice Wilson became the first 
woman justice on the Ontario Court of 
Appeal. 


Since her retirement earlier this year, 
Justice Wilson has agreed to head up a 
Task Force on Gender Equality in the 
Legal Profession for the Canadian Bar 
Association. The Task Force will ex- 
amine the hurdles faced by women in 
the profession and will recommend 
ways to improve the status of women in 
law. She is also a member of the recently 
formed federal Royal Commission on 
Aboriginal Peoples. 


Throughout her distinguished career, 
Justice Wilson has served on the On- 
tario and National Councils of the 
Canadian Bar Association, on the 
boards of several universities and in- 
stitutions, and has received numerous 
honorary degrees. 





Justice Bertha Wilson 
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Science College unique in Canada 


Popularity continues 
after 12 years 


c by Bronwyn Chester 


It’s a Friday night in downtown 
Montréal. Catherine Soos has just come 
downstairs with some fixings for sup- 


per. 

It’s not potluck night at a student’s 
house, but a regular occurence in the 
student lounge of the Science College, 
over which a life-size poster of Albert 
Einstein presides. 


There is a kitchen here, microwave- 


equipped, but it’s not for experiments. 
It makes this ‘home away from home’ 
for the 40 Science College students, like 
Soos and her classmates Alexander 
Beeser and Lucie Filteau, that much 
more comfortable. Each of the students 
is equipped with a key to the MacKay 
St. greystone. 


“I've accidently called it home many 
times,” said Soos. “I’ve stopped giving 
out my home number anymore,” said 
Beeser. “I just give the number here.” 


With 24-hour accessibility to their 
desks, the lounge, library, computer 
room and kitchen, Science College stu- 
dents are free to work in the building 
whenever they choose. Part of the at- 
traction is being able to work closely 
with other College students. 


“It’s great being with such a diverse 
See SCIENCE COLLEGE page 12 





edited 


by Brownwyn Chester 


How far have we come in 
preventing war, asks Grogono 


Off the Cuff is a weekly column of opinion and insight into major issues in the 
news. If you are a Concordia faculty member and have something to say “off 
the cuff,” call CTR at 848-4882. 


Last Monday marked the 73rd anniverary of Armstice Day — November 11, 1918. 
The day was later renamed Remembrance Day, commemorating the end of World 
War I, the war that was supposed “to end all war.” 


Of course, there have been wars since then, but now that the cold war is over, the 
‘superpowers’ speak of the ‘new world order’ — an era where nations and regions will 
settle their differences through negotiation, not through armed attack. But has this 
happened? Computer Science Professor Peter Grogono, who is on the board of 
directors of Science for Peace doesn’t think so, and says the peace movement should 
reorient itself, in consequence. 


“| don’t think we can say that the wofld is a more or less peaceful place than it was 
before the end of the cold war. The problems are different and the peace movement 
must redirect its work. The movement need no longer worry about the arms race 
between the superpowers, but it still needs to work to reduce the arms trade, and to 
reduce the economic inequalities between countries. 


“An important cause of conflict today is simple economic inequality. Many poor 
countries, such as Brazil, were all right before the so-called world economic order. 
Now Brazil, which went heavily into producing for export, can’t even support itself. 


“The peace movement. should work to stop the rich countries from providing tech- 
nological fixes — such as hi-tech weapons — to resolve political problems. Viet Nam, 
is a good example of a country that is no better off now that it was before the wars 
that ravaged it for 20 years. 


“| don’t believe in [U.S. President George] Bush’s new world order. The state of the 
world today is nothing new. It’s just a perpetuation of what has been going on since 
World War Il, when the U.S. became the most important world power. The U.S. simply 
continues to work to maintain that position. If there is a new world order, why is it 
acceptable for the U.S. to invade Grenada, Panama or Nicaragua, but not acceptable 
for Iraq to invade Kuwait? 


“To me, a new world order would have meant continued sanctions against Iraq last 
year. By the CIA’s own reports, 90 per cent of Iraq’s imports and 97 per cent of its 
exports were blocked by last December. The peace movement should work to see 
that economic means, such as sanctions, are used to end wars and redress the 
economic equalities between countries.” 
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Members of the Science College gather regularly with Principal Geza Szamosi (centre) to 
discuss issues of interest to the interdisciplinary group of exceptional students. 


Lecture explains how genetics 
will change our lives 


The promising side of 
genetic biology 


by Bronwyn Chester 


Until recently, public knowledge of 
genetics meant understanding the fac- 
tors that cause baldness, colour blind- 
ness, and such genetically transmitted 
diseases as haemophilia. Now that 
molecular technology has advanced so 
that genes can be identified, isolated, 
changed and cloned, we are increasing- 
ly aware of developments in genetics 
and how they might affect our lives. 


This was the topic addressed by Mar- 
tha Howe, Van Vleet Professor of Virol- 
ogy at the University of Tennessee, last 
week at the Science College. 


Howe spoke of the new science that 
isolates genes to fight diseases and 
physical disorders. Human growth hor- 
mone, for instance, may now be syn- 
thesized by placing its DNA 
(deoxyribonucleic acid, the basic 
genetic “blueprint”) in a bacterial cul- 
ture. The DNA duplicates (or clones) 
itself. This means that growth hormone 
extracted from animals is no longer 
needed to treat such disorders as dwar- 
fism. 

“The problem with animal hormones 
is that they aren’t exactly like ours, so 
you can have adverse reactions,” said 
Howe. 


The clotting factor that haemophiliacs 
lack can now be cloned. It used to be 
extracted from human blood serum, 
risking the transmission of viruses 
(such as AIDS). 


“It is cheaper and more effective to 
have the DNA reproduce itself in bac- 
teria,” said Howe. 


Genetic fingerprinting 


DNA can also be used in criminal and 
paternity identification in a process 
known as genetic fingerprinting. It has 
been used in the New Brunswick trial of 
Allan Legere, alleged rapist and mur- 
derer. Every human has a unique code 
of DNA, found in every cell. DNA from 
hair, blood or semen found on a victim 
may be compared with DNA from a 
suspect’s blood sample to establish 
guilt or innocence. 

But Howe points out that the process 
is not foolproof. 

“The DNA evidence may have 
degraded, or the DNA may not have 
been isolated long enough in order for 
its distinguishing pattern to show. It 
depends on the technology and the 
training of the people doing the tests. If, 
however, the test is done accurately and 
reproducibly, the technique is much 
more accurate than the current practice 
of comparing blood proteins.” 


Helping babies with AIDS 


Another recent development in gene 
technology, called PCR (polymerase 
chain reaction). It has revolutionized 
biology in the past five years, she said. 
PCR allows “far faster isolation of 
genes, and enables faster diagnosis of 
some diseases.” 

A baby born to a woman with AIDS, 
for instance, can be diagnosed immedi- 
ately for the virus. “We can now treat 
babies months to years earlier than 
before.” 

Using genes in treatment, however, is 

See GENETICS page 12 





10-15% of the population is highly responsive 


Hypnosis steps off the vaudeville stage 


sylvain Comeau 





The growth in popularity of alterna- 
tive medicine has spurred acceptance of 
therapies which were long scorned by 
science. One example is hypnosis, 
which has gone from the vaudeville 
stage to the doctor’s office and the re- 
search lab. 

Concordia Psychology Professors 
Campbell Perry and Jean-Roch 
Laurence have spent much of their 
careers expanding the already exten- 
sive applications of hypnosis. The 
project they are now working on tests 
the susceptibility of hypnosis subjects. 

“We are trying to learn which charac- 
teristics make one person more 
‘hypnotizable’ than another,” said 
Perry. He has been studying hypnosis 
since 1960 and has been with the 
Psychology Department since 1968. 

“We have found that the people who 
are highly responsive to hypnosis are 
those with good imaginations, [who 
have] the ability to get absorbed in an 
activity, and the ability to dissociate, to 
do two things at once.” 


Easy to learn 


These characteristics are more crucial 
to the process than anything the hyp- 
notist can do, according to Perry. 

“If your findings show individual dif- 
ferences [in susceptibility], then it has to 
be due to the abilities of the hypnotized 
person rather than the abilities of the 
hypnotist. Learning how to hypnotize 
is fairly easy. We can teach students to 
do that in a short time.” 

Hypnotizability is unevenly dis- 
tributed in the general population, so it 
is important to be able to determine 
who can be helped most by it. 

“From 10 to 15 per cent of the popula- 
tion are highly responsive, 10 to 15 per 
cent are minimally responsive, and the 
rest falls in between.” 

Knowing a patient’s responsivenes 
helps the clinician devise a treatment 





and into the research lab 


Concordia graduate student Marthe Tremblay conducts a hypnosis session with a patient. Besides taking notes, she relies on videotaping the 


session to assist in her studies. - 


programme. “For instance, if you are in 
pain, it is pretty well established that 
the more responsive to hypnosis you 
are, the more likely you will be to 
reduce the pain to bearable levels,” 
Perry said. 

Laurence achieved success with a 
man suffering from a dermatological 
problem. 

“A 40-year old man who had 40 to 50 
tiny warts on each hand came to see me. 
He had been under treatment for 10 
years, and the warts kept coming and 
going. After two sessions, 90 to 95 per 
cent of them were gone. Then they all 
disappeared, and haven’t come back 
after a year and a half.” 


Psychosomatic origins 


Though in that case, the problem had 
psychosomatic origins to some extent, 
Laurence said that hypnosis can also 
have applications in purely physiologi- 
cal ailments. 

“There seems to be new trends in 

See HYPNOSIS page 12 
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Donna Vena 


Concordia is a vibrant collection of people, places and activities. At-a-Glance 
is one vehicle for discovering some of what is happening here. This column 
welcomes your submissions. 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute Professor Chantal Maillé was in Edmonton in 
October at a conference on Women and the Constitution, organized by the Centre 
for Constitutional Studies, at the University of Alberta. She gave a paper on women 
and health Issues in the perspective of the proposed constitutional reform. 


Professor John A. MacKinnon of the Physics Co-op Programme gave a paper 
titled “A Co-Operative Education Programme in Physics” at the 7th World Con- 
ference on Co-Operative Education at the Hong Kong Polytechnic last August. 


Sociology and Anthropology Professors Bill Reimer and Fran Shaver attended 
the ARGG Rural Economic Conference: “Stimulating Rural Economics for the 
2000s,” with student Dawn Chimbe last week in Camrose Alberta. Reimer and 
Shaver chaired two sessions, while Chimbe attended as a student delegate. 


Sister Prudence Allen of the Philosophy Department gave lectures at the Catholic 
University of Lublin in Poland this past summer. The lectures were on “Woman 
and Man in Ancient Greek, Medieval, Modern and Contemporary Philosophy,” as 
well as “The Philosophy of Woman and Man and Theology.” 


Economics Professor Jim Hnatchuk attended the International Association of 
Financial Planning convention in Toronto last month. 


Simone de Beauvoir Principal Marianne Ainley organized an exhibition on the 
history of Canadian ornithology at McGill’s Redpath Museum with the help of 
Science and Human Affairs student Tina Crossfield. At the 7th Kingston Con- 
ference of the Canadian Science and Technology Historical Association, held in 
conjunction with the 75th anniversary of the National Research Council, held last 
month, she and Crossfield delivered the paper “Scientists vs. Government Experts: 
The Wood Buffalo Controversy, 1920-1990.” With Science and Human Affairs 
student Catherine Millar, she presented “A Select Few: Women and the National 
Research Council of Canada, 1916-1991.” 


Mechanical Engineering Professors Gerard Gouw and Steven Robbins were 
invited to Kobe, Japan, last September as guests of the ASICS Corporation (Anima 
Sana in Corpore Sano: A healthy mind in a healthy body). ASICS is one of the 
largest sporting goods manufacturers, with annual sales of $1.1 billion. Gouw and 
Robbins discussed their research of modern athletic shoes which reduce running- 
related injuries. 


See GLANCE page 10 
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LSD-laced tattoos, hoax or reality? 


= To the editor: 

The Environmental Health and Safety 
Office forwarded this notice to Health 
Services after receiving it from a Concor- 
dia staff member who is also a parent. 
The child’s school issued the warning. 

The letter may have been circulated at 
Concordia as part of an elaborate hoax, 
but as many members of Concordia’s 
student body, faculty and staff have 
children enrolled in both private and 
public schools, Health Services offers this 
information to the Concordia com- 
munity: 

Warning to Instructors, Director 
and Parents: 

A type of transferrable tattoo, 
called “Blue Stars,” is currently being 
sold to school age children. The tat- 
tos come on a small piece of waxy 
paper printed with these blue stars. 
The stars themselves are no larger 
than the eraser on the end of a pencil. 
Yet, the stars are laced with the hal- 
lucinogenic drug LSD. 

The drug can be absorbed through 
the skin and need not be ingested to 
have an effect. 

The drug has also been worked 
into other kinds of transfers, namely 
stamps, which feature the cartoon 
characters Superman, Bart Simpson, 


clowns, butterflies, Mickey Mouse, 
as well as other Walt Disney charac- 
ters. Each “stamp” is wrapped in tin 
foil. Some name brands of these 
products include “Red Pyramid” 
and “Window Pane.” The stamps 
can be torn off in sheets or singles. 


This seems to be a new method to — 


sell drugs to young children. An un- 
suspecting child handling one of 
these tattoos may find her/himself 
on a fatal trip. It is possible that a 
child may be given one of these tat- 
toos free by someone wishing to es- 
tablish a clientele. 


Please warn neighbours, friends, 
family, babysitters and children 
about these drugs. If one of these 
products falls into your possession, 
do not handle. Effects manifest 
themselves quite quickly and some 
transfers have been found to contain 
strychnine. 


Symptoms: hallucinations, severe 
vomiting, changes in behaviour, 
changes in body temperature, severe 
mood swings. 


Angie Siano, 
Clinical Coordinator 
Health Services 
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Graduate believes lecture 
showed only one side of science, 
avoided ethical implications 


= To the editor: 
(This letter was edited for length.) 


I’d forgotten how conservative, how 
isolated and sterile academia can be. A 
lecture given Oct. 31 as part of 
Concordia’s Science College Public Lec- 
ture series reminded me — in spades! 
Dr. Martha M. Howe of the University 
of Tennessee gave a talk titled “Tech- 
nological Breakthroughs in Biology: 
How They Will Affect 
You.” (See article page 


2.) ‘In every classroom and 


that somehow good will come of 
knowledge. 

It doesn’t take a Nobel Prize winner 
to realize that society has abused the 
available technology in the past, ignor- 
ing scientific blank spots and limita- 
tions in its eagerness to grasp the latest 
technological miracle and solve its 
pressing problems quick and easy. Who 
controls this technology anyway? How 
do the decisions concerning its applica- 
tion get made? Howe is 
naive to expect mostly 


good things to come of 

I went to the talk lecture hall there’s a hid- this knowledge, and 

hoping to hear a little most of all, to stay 
den curriculum. You learn 


about the cutting edge 
of this science of the fu- 
ture, and what it would 
mean for a society grap- 
pling with the question 
of what to do with the 
revolutionary new 
powers of microbiology 
technology. The lecture 
title suggested I would 
not be disappointed, 
but I was more than dis- 
appointed. I was shock- 
ed. 

The first part of her talk reviewed the 
basics of genetic research, double- 
helixes, enzymes, plasmids and some 
recent technological successes in 
manipulating genetic material. The en- 
tire latter part of her talk, dealing with 
applications of genetic engineering, 
stuck very close to the technical aspects 
and blatantly avoided the difficult but 
pressing social and moral issues in- 
volved. 

Listening to her talk about disease 
treatment (dwarfism, haemophilia, cys- 
tic fibrosis), diagnosis in vitro, and 
genetic analysis as if these were only 
technical problems, I began to get very 
nervous. 

Dr. Howe’s position became clearer to 
me as she responded to a question con- 
cerning the validity of the human 
genome project, an enormous and cost- 
ly undertaking to map out our genetic 
code. Her answer boiled down to the 
opinion that the more we can know 
about our genetic structure the better, 


as much about relation- 
ships between ) people, 





detached from the only 
issues that matter! 

As I lingered behind, 
waiting to ask my ques- 
tion about her 
avoidance of the ethical 
issue, someone in front 
of me beat me to the 
punch. Her answer? 
“I’m not an ethicist. I’m 
not trained in ethics; I’m 
trained in microbiology. 
But there are ethicists, 
people who can better deal with the 
issues, with the decisions that society 
must make. I raise my red flag and warn 
them, inform them of what’s going on. 
Hopefully we can work together.” 

She walked up the stairs past me, 
ironically, and appropriately, talking to 
a man about ontology, of all things, and 
in my mind’s eye, I perceived her ex- 
posed for the symbol she was: The 
fact/value split personified. 

In every classroom and lecture hall 
there’s a hidden curriculum. You learn 
as much about relationships between 
people, about power, and about at- 
titudes as you do about the text. This 
lecture was no exception, and what we 
learned, in part, is that microbiologists 
are continuing to churn out the 
breakthroughs with reassuring 
regularity, but not to worry —at least if 
youre. a: scientist’. —_ these 
breakthroughs don’t really affect you 
personally. 

Alain Carriére 
Concordia Liberal Arts graduate 


- teterem must arrive by Frigayn noon ior to Thursc ay Publica or 
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‘Adaptation model’ regards everyone as equal partners in the cultural development 


Student representative outlines need 
for cultural, racial diversity in curriculum 


A perspective on 
intercultural education 


This is an edited version of a presentation 
this student representative plans to make to 
the Arts and Science Faculty Council. His 
hope is to “develop a more inclusive and 
broad-based curriculum which fosters 
recognition and comprehension of, as well 
as respect, for all cultural and religious 
traditions.” 


We are a product of our society, one 
that is undergoing great social and 
political change. Demographic changes 
have forced members of dominant com- 
munities to re-examine their value sys- 
tems, as well as their perceptions of the 
world. 

This reflection has led to anxiety for 
dominant group members who want to 
cling to their traditions. The racial and 
cultural strife of this past summer has 
proven that we are far from being a 
tolerant and accepting society. 

The federal government's re-evalua- 


tion of multiculturalism policies, and 
Québec’s actions to limit immigration, 
as well as the rise in popularity of right- 
wing white supremacist organizations 
further indicate the problems ethnocul- 
tural communities face. 


This past June, the Globe and Mail pub- 
lished an editorial implicitly favouring 
the integration of immigrants, rather 
than requiring Canadian society to 
adopt an accommodating nature, what 
may be referred to as the adaptation 
model. 


Cultural mosaic model 


‘Adaptation’ is similar to the cultural 
mosaic model, which the Canadian 
government has promoted for the past 
two decades, which recognizes cultural 
diversity by encouraging the recogni- 
tion of and respect for all cultural and 
religious traditions. 

The adaptation model goes further by 
requiring compromise on behalf of both 
new and old cultural groups. In other 


A. Ross Seaman Leadership Award 
recipient honoured for developing 





; 


Employee Assistance Programmes 


PHOTO: Barbara Davidson 


words, the adaptation model regards 
everyone as equal partners in the cul- 
tural development, or enrichment 
process. 


Conversely, the integration model 
calls for major, if not full, retention of 
the primary culture(s). An example of 
this is the continued support, at least 
politically, for confessional school 
board structures. Supporters of this sys- 
tem base their views on section 93 of the 
BNA Acct of 1867. 


However, we should recognize that 
those who wrote the Act 124 years ago 
were land-owning, white, heterosexual, 
Anglo-Saxon, Protestant males. These 
out-dated views on ethnicity, race, and 
religion, as well as gender, sexuality, 
and sexual orientation, have fostered 
inequality for women, homosexuals, 
and the members of ethnocultural com- 
munities, as well as the First Nations. 


These groups have been led to believe 
that their cultural and religious tradi- 
tions are an insignificant part of this 
society. Immigrants and their children 
have an inferiority complex which 


manifests itself in a number of ways. 

One way is to ‘anglicize’ one’s name 
(e.g. Deepak becomes Dean). Another is 
that parents speak English at home, in- 
stead of their mother tongue, because 
they fear the child will retain an accent, 
which they feel may be detrimental for 
future employment prospects. 


Statistics indicate that many second- 
or third-generation immigrant children 
— 20 per cent in some ethnocultural 
communities — cannot communicate 
in their mother tongue. Immigrant 
children seem to integrate into society 
more easily than their parents or 
grandparents, since they see little 


_ benefit in keeping cultural traditions of 


a country that is alien to them. 


Strong and united Canadian culture 


The resulting absorption may lead to 
one strong and united Canadian cul 
ture, but such a culture would certainly 
become assimilative — not an enriched 
combination of many cultures. 

See BROADER EDUCATION page 13 


Opening of the | 
NEW LIBRARY COMPLEX 


Concordia’s downtown library complex will open next September (1992). 
Activities to celebrate this milestone will take place throughout the 1992-93 academic 


year. 


Suggestions about how best to mark the event are being solicited from all members of 


the Concordia community. 


Student Micheline Wheeler (pictured above) is this year’s recipient of the A. Ross Seaman 
Leadership Award, given by the Department of Applied Social Science in recognition of 
commitment to community service. Wheeler was honoured with the award for her dedication 
to developing Employee Assistance Programmes (EAP). She has made use of the intervention 
process to influence the implementation of an EAP at the Federal Business Development Bank. 
A. Ross Seaman, for whom the award is named, died in 1987 after serving Concordia since 1963. 
He was the advisor of the YMCA Fellowship staff which was comprised of Sir George Williams 
University students. He was a part-time instructor in the Department of Applied Social Science. 
He joined the Department of Leisure Studies in 1984 and was a founding member of Concordia’s 
Elderhostel programme with his wife Margaret Seaman, who attended the award presentation 
two weeks ago. 


Please send your ideas and comments to 


Elizabeth Morey 
Director, Special Projects 
BC-209 


The deadline for receipt of suggestions is December 13, 1991. All recommendations 
will be seriously considered by a panel of representatives from the University com- 
munity. 
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Financial aid develops 
programmes to help students 


With even part-time employment 
hard to find, the Financial Aid Office 
has seen an unprecedented number of 
students applying for government 
loans and bursaries and in-course bur- 
saries and scholarships during the last 
year. 


In order to meet the demand, the Of- 
fice has devised two-hour workshop 
sessions on financial aid: “How you can 
become familiar with the loans and bur- 
saries systems.” The sessions are: Mon- 
days from 10 a.m. to noon in the Henry 
E Hall Building, Room 505; and Fridays 
from 2 to 4 p.m. in H-537. 


In addition, the Office has plans for 
the following programmes: 

¢ Clinics on financial aid to be held 

quarterly and meant to develop stu- 


dent expertise in the field; 
e A debt-counselling service to coun- 
sel students on their budgets. 


Each is expected to be put into effect 
by early 1992. 


Peer-counselling group 


Students may become members of a 
peer-counselling group (students help- 
ing students) or local “experts” in an 
area of financial aid. Interested students 
should contact Phung Tu, Financial Aid 
Officer, at 848-3519 or Janet Mrenica, 
undergraduate student representative 
for the Concordia Council on Student 
Life, GM Building, 1550 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. West, Room 211-12, or at 
848-2855. 


got out 


Award-winning writer will read from her work 


Writer Nicole Brossard, the 1991 winner of the Prix Athanase David, given in 
recognition of an artist's life’s work, will read from her work next Thursday (Nov. 21) 
at 6 p.m. at the Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 2170 Bishop St. 


The event is sponsored by the Institute and the Département d’études francaises. 


Brossard is a poet and fiction writer, with dozens of titles in each genre, co-founder 
of the literary review La barre du jour, and the feminist journal Les tétes de pioche. 
She wrote the screenplay for the Luce Guilbeault film, Some American Feminists. 


The reading is free; but reservations are required. They may be made by calling 


848-2373. 


— RMB 





Vice-Dean collaborates on 
another children’s book 


Florence Stevens, Vice-Dean, Cur- 
riculum, in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, has collaborated with Ginette 
Lamont Clarke once again to produce a 
second children’s book. 

The learn-to-read book is published in 
separate English and French editions, 


Carol Smith 
B.A. 1968 
Principal, 
Scarborough Board of Education 


S principal hever As Carol Smith tells it, “Some people look forward 
of school 


she “developed the skills and knowledge to pursue higher education, a 


to getting out of school, but | have never left 
it.” Carol's desire to stay within the school 
e system was acquired at Concordia, where 


love and knowledge of the arts and the pursuit of life-long learning.” 


And there are many other valid reasons Concordia is the right university for so many people: 
faculties and programmes with strong reputations in business studies, communications, 
psychology, fine arts and engineering; a college system offering a personalized approach 

to education; a friendly atmosphere, with professors who are known for their accessibility: 
a remarkable flexibility in the choice of programmes on a full- and part-time basis; and 
two campuses with a student body truly representative of Montréal’s diverse population. 


When you consider that Concordia is also known for being in touch with the real world, 
you can be assured that what you'll learn here will go farther out there. 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Montréal 


REAL EDUCATION FOR THE REAL WORLD 








making it an ideal tool for the teaching 
of a second language. It is a slightly 
advanced follow-up to their first book, 
What if the bus doesn’t come? (see CTR, 
Oct. 25, 1990) 

What if Dad gets lost at the zoo? is il- 
lustrated by Isabelle Langevin, who 
also illustrated the first volume. -DGV 


What if Dad gets lost at the zoo? 


NOTICE 


Inthe page 5 commentary by History Profes- 
sor Robert Tittler last week, he asserts that 
“along with 95 per cent or so of Concordia 
faculty, | sit on none of the bodies in which 
the official discussions of this [the Strategic 
Space Plan Report] essential issue will take 
place.” 


While this is technically true, all faculty mem- 
bers have a right to express themselves in 
their respective Faculty Councils, either 
through the Department representative or by 
petitioning for speaking priviledges. 

The following is a list of Faculty Council 
meetings at which a discussion of the 
Strategic Space Plan Report is on the agen- 
da. Unfortunately, the Faculty of Fine Arts 
Faculty Council meeting with the same item 
on the agenda was held yesterday (Nov. 13). 
Interested faculty should consult with their 
Dean’s Office for further information. 


Faculty of Arts and Science 


Friday, Nov. 15, 2 p.m. 
DL-200 (Loyola Campus) 


Faculty of Commerce 
and Administration 


Friday, Nov. 29 


Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science 


_ Friday, Nov. 22 
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Concordia and 
Teleglobe 
combine efforts 
to develop 
network 


PHOTO: Moritz Gaede 


Department of Electrical and Computer En- 
gineering Professors Mustafa K. Mehmet Ali 
(left) and Jeremiah F. Hayes (centre), and 
graduate student J-F. Huard (right), 
demonstrated the results of their labour in an 
exhibit of Teleglobe research projects at the 
Sheraton Centre recently. 

The exhibit was organized to coincide with 
Teleglobe’s announcement of a telecom- 
munications research centre in Montréal. 
Details about the design of an optical fibre 
local backbone network, which was 
developed by a joint Teleglobe/Concordia 
project, were presented to the media, the 
academic community and government repre- 
sentatives by the Concordia group. 

The Prix d’excellence for research and 
development was awarded to Mehmet Ali in 
recognition of his work on the joint project. 
The research was funded by a Natural Science 
and Engineering Research Council/Coopera- 
tive Research and Development grant for 
which Professor Hayes was the principal in- 
vestigator. 


Spinoscope inventor strives 
to eliminate needless surgery 


by Karl Jarosiewicz 


Like thousands of others, Electrical 
and Computer Engineering Professor 
Serge Gracovetsky once hurt his back. 
The injury became the inspiration for a 
painless diagnosis procedure which 
could put other back-pain sufferers 
forever in his debt. 

The scope of his work required far 
greater amounts of capital than he felt 
he could get through normal university 
funding, so in 1983 he decided to start 
his own company, Diagnoscope Re- 
search, to study spinal disorders and 
generate inventions in spinal research. 

Gracovetsky taught in the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science for 
14 years, though his background is in 
Nuclear Physics. Since 1984, he has 
been on a leave of absence without pay. 
He looks back at academia with some 
chagrin, because he had to leave the 
University to bring his idea to fruition. 


In search of research funding 


After setting up his company, he went 
in search of research funding. 

The first obstacle was the Medical Re- 
search Council, which had trouble ac- 
cepting his theory that human 
locomotion is initiated and directed by 
the spine. They thought he was a quack. 
But in 1986, he demonstrated that an 
individual without legs could, ‘walk’ 
on his pelvis. Suddenly, his research got 
the the credibility it needed and he got 
his grant. 

Between 1985 and 1989, $3 million 
was invested in Diagnoscope, includ- 


ing $371,000 from the National Re- 
search Council. The research generated 
the technology for a non-invasive 
method of spinal evaluation called the 
Spinoscope. Spinex Medical Tech- 
nologies was formed to market it. 


The Spinoscope uses infrared light- 
emitting diodes which are placed on the 
patients’ skin over the spine. Infrared 
cameras monitor the diodes’ motions. A 
computer analyzes this data, and 
produces a report diagnosing the 
patient’s problem. 


Business interests 


Recounting his problems with estab- 
lishing credibilty for his work, 
Gracovetsky said: “The argument was 
turned against academic repre 
sentation, because virtually every 
academic on the committee was against 
the proposal. It is an incredible situation 
where a totally new idea in research, a 
breakthrough, is alive today because of 
business interests, not of academic sup- 
port.” 


Although Gracovetsky’s initial inter- 
est was sparked by his own back injury, 
he had also noted that health care is a 
fast-growing business in industrialized 
countries. Back injuries account for the 
largest expenditure by workers’ com- 
pensation boards and insurance com- 
panies. 


Gracovetsky believes that the future 
of medicine lies in non-invasive diag- 
nostic equipment that reduces the 
amount of costly and unnecessary 
surgery being done. He is also working 
on artificial intelligence projects linked 
tothe medical field. 


—— TELEGLOBE 


— 





SCIENCE COLLEGE 


PUBLIC LECTURE SERIES 


Unlocking Athena’s Fortress: 
The Development of Ideas on Localization of Function in the Brain 
by 


Dr. Kenneth Tyler 
University of Colorado 
TIME: 


DATE: 
PLACE: 


8:30 P.M. 
Thursday, November 2ist, 1991 
Main-Auditorium, Hail Building 


1455 de Maisonneuve Bivd. West Information: 848-2595 


The SCIENCE COLLEGE is a special unit of Concordia for talented students. 
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Generates $7.6 million in grants and contracts 





Centre striving for safe 


and efficient transport systems 


by Buzz Bourdon 


CONCAVE (the CONcordia Computer 
Aided Vehicle Engineering Research 
Centre) has earned a high profile since 
it was established in 1985. About 35 
engineers, designers and other techni- 
cal personnel work at the Centre, which 
specializes in developing vehicle tech- 
nology. 

CONCAVE works toward creating and 
perfecting safe and efficient transport 
systems through fundamental and ap- 
plied research, assisting industries in 
acquiring new technologies and 
providing technology transfer. Re- 
search at the Centre has generated $7.6 
million in grants and contracts. 

A two-day open house organized by 
Moses Levy, a systems analyst at CON- 
CAVE, and Shaden Surial, a Master’s stu- 
dent, put some of these developments 
on display. 


Past, present and future projects 


Visitors saw a variety of past, present 
and future CONCAVE projects, like the 








The chunnel cars are tested for safety, durability and comfort at the Bombardier plant in La Pocatiére. Project engineer Gaétan Lebel (standing) 
and technical officer Dainius Juras (seated) oversee the testing. : 


railway vehicle suspension systems 
project, which will make railway travel 
smoother. A tire-pavement interaction 
study aims at improving the traction 
vehicle tires get on roads. Other dis- 


Concave technician Dale Rathwell stands in front of a chunnel car, as a reference point to show 


its size. 





plays included a project on early warn- 
ing systems for heavy vehicles, and 
light vehicle suspension systems. 


The Centre’s facilities on St-Jacques 
St. West include five electro-hydraulic 
servo-actuators which can accom- 
modate automobiles, trucks, buses and 
other structures for testing. It also has 
extensive computer equipment and in- 
strumentation for both laboratory and 
field testing. In the last four years, the 
Centre has collaborated with more than 
40 industries and government or- 
ganizations on a number of projects. 


¢ CHUNNEL continued from page 1 


“Other organisations were invited to 
bid for the tests. We were selected on the 
basis of our research strength and past 
credibility. CONCAVE has a good reputa- 
tion.” The Centre is frequently awarded 
contracts to test transport systems for 
safety. 

The data gathered by Concordia en- 
gineers has enabled Bombardier to fine- 
tune their design, Sankar said. 


Testing essential 


The order is worth $650 million for 
Bombardier. It comprises 108 single- 
deck carrier cars and 19 single-deck 
loading cars, each of which can hold 
one bus or five cars. 

Also to be built are 108 double-deck 
carriers and 19: double-deck loading 
cars, each of which holds 10 cars. 

Manufacturing will start at 
Bombardier’s plant at La Pocatiére, 
north of Québec City, and finish at 
Bombardier’s Belgian subsidiary. The 
cars are 26 metres long; the double-deck 
loader is 27.7 metres long. Each shuttle 
train will consist of 24 carrier cars and 
four loading cars. 


, , Gaétan, Lebel, a project engineer at 


In conjunction with the Faculty of En- 
gineering and Computer Science, CON- 
CAVE will host the Canadian Society for . 
Mechanical Engineering’s 1992 Forum 
next spring. CONCAVE Director Seshadri 
Sankar will be the Forum’s Chair and 
the conference theme will be transport 
systems. The biennial international con- 
ference will coincide with Montréal’s 
350th birthday celebrations, and or- 
ganizers hope it will be as successful as 
Forum 1990, which drew more than 650 
participants to the conference at the 
University of Toronto. 


CONCAVE, was in charge of testing the 
prototypes. He said the tests were 
necessary to validate theoretical results. 


“Every vehicle has to qualify for static 
tests. [You] apply constant force to 
measure deplacement or stress on the 
vehicle to see if it can sustain the maxi- 
mum load.” 


In November 1990, two days of 
preliminary testing were carried out on 
a single-deck carrier prototype. In 
April, experimental modal testing was 
conducted on the double-deck carrier 
car, and in August, it was extended to 
the single-deck car. 


For the vibration testing, a shaker 
which vibrates hundreds of times a 
minute was attached to the Bombardier 
prototype. The car was mounted on 
shop dollies and ballasted to simulate 
the eventual weight. 


“The check for vibration is the biggest 
test for any vehicle design,” Lebel said. 
“It tells you how the structure will be- 
have. Too much vibration: less comfort, 
and reduced life [for the train car].” 


More testing will be done before 
Christmas, Lebel said. The test will be- 
come standard in railway design and 
other vehicle testing. 
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User-friendly software allows truckers 
to determine specifications of their own rigs 


The trucking industry has generally 
been at the mercy of vehicle manufac- 
turers, who make trucks to standard 
specifications. This may change as two 
researchers from CONCAVE work on a 
user-friendly graphic software 
programme that will let independent 
truckers and trucking fleet owners use 
a computer to determine the specifica- 
tions of their own rigs. 

These rigs may cost as much as 
$100,000 and once designed, can be or- 
dered from the manufacturer. 


Improve safety 


The idea is to improve safety by en- 
hancing the dynamic stability of heavy 
vehicles. Stéphane Aubin is a CONCAVE 
mechanical systems analyst who is 
working on the programme along with 
research analyst Alain Piché. Aubin 
says heavy vehicles are more prone to 
accidents than cars. 

“Axles are often overloaded. Each 
axle is allowed to support a certain 
weight. The vehicle load may be legal, 
but bad loading might mean an axle is 
overloaded.” 

Liquid sloshes back and forth inside 
tanker trailers, especially if the tanker is 
only 60 or 70 per cent full. When that 
happens, Aubin says, look out. 

His solution is to design a better rig on 
a computer screen and order it from the 
manufacturer. The software database 
has specifications on all types of tires 
currently on the market, as well as on 
suspensions and other parts. 

“The user can actually build a vehicle 
from its component database and see it 
on the graphic screen. Any corrections 
or changes required in the configura- 
tion can also be achieved quite easily.” 

The programme would tell a designer, 
for example, if the axles chosen would 
not work with the length of the type of 
rig or the load being carried. 

Designing their own vehicles has 
many advantages for truckers, 
manufacturers, transportation in- 
dustries and government. 

“Trailer manufacturers will be able to 
design safer trailers and demonstrate 
the performance benefits and limita- 
tions to their clients,” Aubin said. 
“Transportation industries could not 
only select the most appropriate vehicle 
configuration, according to the load, 
but also to the type of manoeuvres in- 
volved, for city and highway driving.” 


Vehicle 
pre-selection 


Truck owners could make a pre-selec- 
tion of different vehicles according to 
their needs before deciding which ones 
to buy, as well as checking if the vehicles 
they want meet provincial rules on 
weight and dimensions. 

The system has advantages for sub- 
contractors as well. “Component 
manufacturers can simulate their new 
components on certain vehicle con- 


» +» «figurations and compare them to other 





PHOTO: Jonas Papaurelis 


The team, consisting of Gaétan Lebel (left, front), concave Director Seshadri Sankar (left, back), Dale Rathwell (right, back) and Danius Juras 
(right, front), demonstates the experimental modal testing of a snowmobile frame. 


similar ones,” Aubin said. 

Researchers will be able to use the 
software to predict the dynamic 
stability of heavy vehicles. 

“Government transportation depart- 
ments could evaluate the impact of 


present regulations by simulating the 
dynamic behaviour of old and new con- 
figurations.” 

Aubin showed his software 
programme last May at a meeting of 
l’Association québécoise de transport 


Truck weight reduction allows for heavier payloads 


CONCAVE project aims to lighten semi-trailers 


The image is very Canadian: 
thousands of logs floating downriver to 
a sawmill to be processed into lumber, 
pulp and paper. Today, the reality is that 
fewer logs are floating anywhere. The 
truck has taken over as the main form 
of transportion for trees once they're cut 
down. One of CONCAVE’s projects is to 
look at the possibility for each vehicle to 
carry more logs per trip. 

The trick, according to CONCAVE re- 
search analyst Alain Piché, is to reduce 
the weight of the semi-trailer on which 
the logs are loaded. A lighter semi- 
trailer means that more logs per load 
can be hauled, necessitating fewer trips, 
and saving time and fuel in the process. 


Forestry has always been important 
to Canada’s economy. In 1986, Canada’s 
exports of forest products were valued 
at almost $18 billion, or 21 per cent of 
the world’s total. This makes the 
country the leading exporter of forest 
products. 


Logging railways were commonly 
used to transport logs until the 1950s, 


but most have been: replaced by trucks: 


because of railroad track maintenance 
costs. While waterways have also been 
widely used since the 19th century, en- 
vironmental concerns and log losses 
through sinkage have combined to 
eliminate the traditional log drive. 

Over the past two summers, Piché has 
conducted a series of stress analysis 
tests on semi-trailers in Thurso, 
Québec, for the Forestry Engineering 
Research Institute of Canada. 


Trailer weight 
reduction 


He thinks that the key to making the 
semi-trailer lighter is to reduce the size 
of the I-beam, the basic beam of the 
semi-trailer. Two of them support the 
flatbed platform which carry the logs. 

Anormal semi-trailer’s I-beams are 10 
inches wide and 22 inches high; the 
length of the beam corresponds to the 
length of the flatbed platform. 

“Holes could be drilled [in the I- 
beam] to save weight or [its dimen- 


» sions] could be reduced,” said Piché. 


routier, and in Winnipeg in September 
at a gathering of the Transport Associa- 
tion of Canada. The program should be 
available in the new year. 


— Buzz Bourdon 


He also looked at ways to improve the 
suspension on semi-trailers. He thinks 
an air-spring suspension would be bet- 
ter than the widely-used leaf-spring 
suspension, which is made of thin metal 
strips. 


“The air-spring suspension is better 
able to absorb the shocks from the 
road.” 


A semi-trailer with less stress exerted 
on it can safely be made lighter and do 
the job more efficiently. Air-spring 
suspension would also allow truckers 
to measure the air pressure in the sys- 
tem to better plan their axle loads. This 
is important because Ministry of 
Transport regulations prohibit weights 
of more than 30,000 kg on a semi-trailer 
axle. 


Piché said there are no plans yet to 
implement these changes but his report, 
due out by the end of the year, will make 
safe and efficient recommendations for 
the project. Then, if approved, it’s up to 
the manufacturers to make the 
modifications. — Buzz Bourdon 
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Girls in India considered an economic liability 


Professor spends summer in India 
establishing home for orphan girls 


by Eve Krakow 


In India, the difference between girls 
and boys is more than biological. It’s a 
question of economics. 


While children of both sexes from 
families that cannot afford to raise them 
are abandoned at birth, boys are given 
preference in adoption because they 
will eventually earn money and take 
care of their aging parents. Girls are 
considered an economic liability. When 
they marry, not only do they leave their 


° The Back Page continued 


families, but parents must also provide 
a dowry. 


For Concordia Education Professor 
Joti Bhatnagar, this situation was 
deplorable, so he and his wife Sheela 
spent this summer in India setting up a 
home for orphan girls in Jaipur, Rajas- 
than. 


Amid the neatly packed boxes of 
books in his Concordia office that he 
will send to India, the professor with 22 
years of service to the University ex- 
plained this immense project. 


The idea for the home is not just to 
provide them with a place to live. “I 
See INDIA page 11 


CONCERT HALL 





CONCORDIA CONCERT HALL 
The Concert Hall is located at 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. (Metro Vendome - Autobus 105). Admis- 
sion is free to all concerts. 
(except where indicated.) 
Information: 848-7928. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


In Memoriam, Aaron Copland. Sherman Friedland and guests Liselyn Adams, flute and Dale Bartlett, 
piano perform early works of Aaron Copland. Time: 8 p.m. 





Costa Rica’s 
future mecca 
for tourism is 
a new Pacific 
Ocean beach 


resort project 
on the Gulf 











Joti Bhatnagar 
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Sociology and Anthropology Professor Chris Trott presented a paper, “Native Religions 
in Canada,” at the Tenth Annual Canada Conference on “Religion in North America” at 
Plymouth State College in Plymouth, Massachussetts, two weeks ago. 


Sociology and Anthropology Professor Joseph Smucker has been collaborating with 
the international research team of the European Coordination Centre for Research and 
Documentation in the Social Sciences of Vienna, Austria. The paper he presented is 
titled “Canada: Looking Good, Feeling Bad” and is an analysis of economic changes over 
the past 30 years. It traces attitudinal changes measured by Gallup and Decima polls. 


Elaine Comartin, Department of Sociology and Anthropology secretary, is leaving 
Concordia to take a teaching position with the Cree School Board. She will be a high 
school teacher at Maquatua Eeyou School in Wemindji, Québec, near James Bay. 


Welcome to new Concordia staff: Marie-Michéle Cholette (Research Services), Nancy 
Christie-Bergeron (Psychology), Shirley Cormier (Mathematics), Barbara Cree (Com- 
puting Services), Jocelyne De Bellefeuille (Modern Languages), Susan Gudas (Ad- 
missions), Hassan Pourarya (Computing Services), Jean-Louis Séguin (Cinema), 
Michael Svensson (Research Services), Linda Swinden (Marketing Communications). 


The Geology Department of Concordia University is offering a talk on 


Rock-forming minerals at 1,000,000 X: 
Can We See Atoms Yet? 
(and other questions) 


BY DAVID R. VEBLEN 
Department of Earth and Planetary Science 


of Papagay 0. The Johns Hopkins University 
This lecture is part of a programme sponsored by the Mineralogical Society of America 
Government Approved For: 2 Offering 
@ tax exemptions i Ocean Villas WB water skiing November 20, 1991, 1 p.m. 
@ repatriation of capital Condominiums WB kayaking DA-100, Drummond Science Building 
@ residency status WH Nautical Club for © MM Papagayo Gulf Ex- Loyola Campus (7141 Sherbrooke St. West) 
I existing urbanization i sailing cursions 
@ travel expenses reimbursed to buyers I poo! 


i fishing 


For more information call: 
(514) 848-3300 


For more information, call Gary L. Haynes at (514) 381-7462. 
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e INDIA from page 10 


want to fill them with a sense of dignity, 
so that they grow up feeling proud of 
whoever they are,” said Bhatnagar. 
That is something that Indian society 
“tries to crush at every step.” 


During the months he spent in India 
in the summer, he was able to take ina 
few babies and hopes for a few more in 
the second year. He believes the home 
will be able to comfortably accom- 
modate 50 abandoned girls. Their lot 
there, will be a vast improvement over 
what lies in store for them now. 


Indian girls from poor families, and 
particularly those that have been aban- 
doned, are used as domestics. Some are 
put to work as early as the age of seven. 
They are conditioned to believe their 
only value is as mothers or wives. Bhat- 
nagar intends to encourage the girls to 
pursue occupations not traditionally 
practised by women, such as mechanics 
or electricians. 


“Lam going to instill in them the idea 
that they can do anything that anyone 
else can do. It’s their choice,” he said. 


Fifteen years ago, Joti and Sheela 
Bhatnagar began investing their money 
to generate the capital for their project. 
The building, completed this summer, 
cost about $250,000. 


They will sponsor 20 children to begin 
with, and appeal to friends, colleagues 
and the public to sponsor others. Bhat- 
nagar estimates that the cost of food, 
clothing, schooling and medical care 
will be $40 a month for each child. 
Referrals to the home are being solicited 
from Indian doctors. 


He foresees that the hardest part of the 
project will be to instill a sense of dig- 
nity in the women who will run the 
home, the house mothers. 


“They are going to be the key to the 
project,” explained Bhatnagar. Of the 
three women he has found so far, only 
one has much formal education. She 
worked as an accountant in Bombay, 
but has decided to devote her time to 
the home, even though the pay will be 
minimal. 


Target for prostitution 


The other two women were sent away 
from their homes by their husbands. 
They are only 22 years old. One of them 
is illiterate and has a child. Bhatnagar 
said she would normally be a prime 
target for prostitution. 


He feels sure that he will be able to 
inspire self-confidence in these women. 
“Freedom is infectious. Once you taste 
freedom, you don’t want to let it go.” 


The feeling he would like to en- 
courage at the home is one of family, not 
of an institution. Each room has been 
built to accommodate no more than five 
children and their house mother. The 
girls will share common eating and 
living areas, and a library. Bhatnagar 
plans to provide as many books, video 
and audio material as he can. 


He returned to India in October, and 
has begun splitting his time between 
overseeing his project there and his 
teaching position at Concordia. Sheila 
Bhatnager, who teaches children with 
learning disabilities in the Montréal 
Catholic School Commission, will leave 
her job to-join:him in. India next-year. 
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The 50/50 Theatre Company Presents 


LORCA Y BERNARDA 


Friday and Saturday at 8 p.m. 
The D.B. Clarke Theatre, Concordia University 


Lorca y Bernarda merges the life and times of Federico Garcia Lorca and one of his creations, House of Bernarda Alba. The piece combines 
music, dance and drama, using a text drawn from dramatic and historical sources and Lorca’s own writing. The brief text is in Spanish. 


Cast includes well-known Spanish actors Ricardo Juarez as Federico Garcia Lorca and Isabel Ranon as Bernarda Alba. Montréal dance 
notables include Jill Marvin and Rosemary Cass-Beggs. Also: Julie Ortinsky, Kristen Gilbert, Lisa-Mary Jones, Judy Shannon, Steven 
Colpitts and Heath Wald. 


Directed by George Mager. Assistant Director, Luis Fernandez. Production design by Patricia Fell. 


Reservations: 848-4742. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS AND LEGAL AID FUND 
invites you toa 


FUND-RAISING LUNCH-BANQUET FOR THE FIRST NATIONS 
at the Le Taj Restaurant, 2077 Stanley St. (tel.: 845-9015) 


November 16 
noon to 3 p.m. 


Price: $15 includes buffet-style 
meal, live music and slide 
presentation. 

Special guest speaker 


Limited seating only. Cheques can be made payable to: International Human Rights and Legal Aid Fund, c/o Professor 
C. Ragaven, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, VE 223, Loyola Campus, Concordia University, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. West, Montréal, Québec. H4B 1R6. 


For more information, call 528-8361. 


The Sacred Heart School of Montreal 


A girls’ high school founded in the Catholic 
tradition welcomes students from diverse 
cultural and religious backgrounds and offers: 


A tradition 


of excellence 


@ College preparatory programme 
@ Optional weekly boarding 
@ Emphasis on personal growth and achievement 
@ Dynamic, creative environment 
@ French mother tongue and 
second language programmes 
@ Networked IBM computer lab 
@ Extensive programme of extracurricular activities 
@ Financial assistance according to need. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


Monday, November 25, 1991 at 9:00 a.m. 
Monday, January 13, 1992 at 9:00 a.m. 
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New Sports Complex 
Opening January 1992 


3635 Atwater Avenue 
Montreal, Quebec H3H 1Y4 
Tel: 937-8214 
Application forms are available by callling 
the Admissions Secretary 
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¢ SCIENCE COLLEGE continued from page 2 


and intellegent group of people,” said 
Filteau, 23, who is in her first year of 
Psychology. “If I can’t figure out a 
physics or math problem, there’s al- 
ways a student around who can help.” 


Also, she said, being with group of 
exceptional students maintains a cer- 
tain pressure to work hard. “I get more 
work done here. If I’m sitting in the 
lounge talking and people start to leave 
to go back to work, I go, too,” said the 
former respiratory therapist. 


One of the reasons Biology Professor 
Elaine Newman founded the College 12 
years ago was to provide a place and a 
programme that would take some of 
Canada’s best young science students 
and turn them into the country’s best 
scientists. 


Soos and Filteau, for instance, were 
both asked to apply to the College 
based on their glowing CEGEP 
transcripts. Soos knew Beeser, who was 
in Molecular Biology, and encouraged 


him to apply. 


“It’s really a communal thing,” said 
the 21-year-old Beeser. He. believes he 
spends more time at the College than 
anyone, and said the reason he’s not at 
McGill (where he was accepted) is the 
Science College. His twin brother Scott 
left McGill after his first year to pursue 
his studies in Biochemistry at the Col- 
lege. 


“The difference is the research 
projects,” said Alexander, the 
Microbiology student. At most other 
universities, science students only con- 
duct research in their final year. Science 
College students are required to do a 
research project, either at Concordia or 
elsewhere, which is outside their own 
discipline. A Computer Science stu- 
dent, for instance, might conduct re- 
search in Physics so as to become 
familiar with semi-conductors. 


“We want to give students a cross-dis- 
ciplinary knowledge,” said College 


Principal Geza Szamosi. “They should 
know that science doesn’t begin and 
end with their particular discipline.” 


The College also tries to expand the 
students’ scientific horizons by organiz- 
ing lecture series with a theme. This 
semester it’s radiation; next semester, it 
will be food and metabolism. “After 
each lecture we discuss and argue with 
the people who have come in from the 
outside,” said Szamosi. 


Informal discussion 


Monday coffee breaks, to which 
several of the College’s 24 fellows are 
invited for informal discussion, are also 
venues for interdisciplinary exchange. 


Research undertaken by students 
must be real research, “not make- 
believe,” said Szamosi, a professor of 
Theoretical Physics. “They have to 
solve real problems in real life, so they 
learn that things don’t go as they do in 


the textbooks.” 


This means that students have the op- 
portunity to see their names on publish- 
ed papers, which is “very unusual at the 
undergraduate level.” For example, 
third-year Physics student Michel Coté, 
who conducted his last research project 
in England, will soon return there to 
present his paper on the subject. 


Most of the students go on to graduate 
schools, including the Sorbonne, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 


“These kids go to the big leagues and 
come back to enrich their country,” said 
Newman, who defends her College 
against any criticism of elitism. “We 
spend a great deal of time on mediocre 
students and not enough on the good 
ones. We pay athletes to go to univer- 
sity, and that’s okay, but we think it’s 
elitist to put money into smart stu- 
dents.” 





¢ HYPNOSIS continued from page 3 


treating physiological problems with 
hypnosis. The treatment of burns, for 
example, is a fascinating area. Some of 
the clinical work shows that hypnosis 
‘eould help in the process of healing 
severe burns.” 


Mind/body dichotomy flawed 


The increasing use of hypnosis by 
doctors, psychotherapists and other 
health care professionals to affect cures 
and treatments shows that the tradi- 
tional mind/body dichotomy is flawed, 
according to graduate student Marthe 
Tremblay, who supervises the hypnosis 
research. 


tableaux récents et ceuvres sur papier 


“The mind and the body are far more 
connected than we believed. One is a 
reflection of the other,” she said. 


Laurence agreed, and pointed out that 
hypnosis has opened up enormous pos- 
sibilities in the influence of mind over 
body. 


“There is an amazing potential that 


we are not tapping yet. What is clear is 
that we certainly could influence bodily 
processes through thought and emo- 
tion, and that we should use that more. 
How far it’s going to take us, I don’t 
know. We will only see that through 
research.” 


The first conclusive scientific studies 
on hypnosis were conducted during the 


Recent Paintings and Works on Paper 


heller 


susanna 


1950s, when it was first established that 
hypnosis can accomplish more than the 
placebo effect. Since then, increasing 
scientific interest has dispelled much of 
hypnosis’s mystical aura. Popular 
myths about hypnosis are far from the 
truth, according to Tremblay. 


No coercion in hypnosis 


“The TV image of someone killing 
people under hypnosis is completely 
false, because there is no coercion in- 
volved in hypnosis. You can’t make 
people do what they don’t want to do. 
Hypnosis is not a trance, but more of a 
relaxation and focussing of attention.” 


Vernissage : 
jeudi le 24 octobre a 19h30 
Thursday, October 24th at 19:30 


CONCORDIA | GALERIE 
ART D’ART 
GALLERY CONCORDIA 


Study — Parachute Jump, 1991 





Université Concordia/Concordia University 
1455 ouest, boul. de Maisonneuve 
Montréal H3G 1M8 

Métro Guy-Concordia 

(514) 848-4750 


10h-20h 
10h-17h 


lundi — vendredi 
samedi 


10:00 — 20:00 
10:00 — 17:00 


Monday — Friday 
Saturday 


Une exposition organisée par la 
Galerie d’art Concordia de l’/Université 
Concordia en collaboration avec le 
Conseil des Arts du Canada. 


An exhibition organized by the 
Concordia Art Gallery of Concordia 
University, Montréal, with the 
assistance of the Canada Council. 


du 24 octobre au 7 décembre 1991 
October 24 — December 7, 1991 


Ironically, part of the success of hyp- 
nosis is due to those preconceptions. 


“Why is it that just telling someone 
that hypnosis will be performed can 
sometimes achieve very dramatic chan- 
ges? The first ingredient is beliefs, ex- 
pectations and attitudes about 
hypnosis.” 


It is possible to participate in the hypnosis 
research. If you are interested, call the hyp- 
nosis laboratory at 848-2213. 





¢ GENETICS continued from 2 


still in its infancy where humans are 
concerned. In plants, for instance, it is 
possible to engineer a plant that is in- 
sect-resistant by injecting a specific 
gene into the appropriate cells. An ex- 
periment has .been done on mice in 
which they were injected with the DNA 
of a rat. Some of the mice grew to be 
rat-sized, because they inherited the rat 
growth hormone.” 


The problem with “gene therapy” in 
humans is that “we don’t know that 
particular genes will express themsel- 
ves in the right organ.” Every cell has 
identical DNA, but the individual genes 
are only activated by certain cells. 


To treat a person with a respiratory 
disease (cystic fibrosis, for instance) 
would réquire that the good replace- 
ment genes be activated in the lungs. In 
haemophiliacs, the good genes would 
need to get to the liver, where blood 
cells are manufactured. 


Delivery systems, such as viral 
proteins that will travel to a specific 
organ, are being researched, said Howe, 
“but they won’t be ready tomorrow.” 


Howe didn’t directly address the ethi- 
cal issue of who gets new genes and for 
what. Will we see a “designer baby” 
born with the looks their parents or- 
dered, or the eradication of hereditary 
disease? 


“We're beginning to have the scien- 
tific ability to manipulate genes, but 
society must answer the questions,” she 
said. 


(See Letters to the editor, page 4.) 
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¢ BROADER EDUCATION continued from page 5 


As catalysts in the reform of contem- 
porary Canadian culture, educational 
institutions and the media should 
promote social equality and justice. 
However, these bodies are promoting 
the diminution and destruction of cul- 
tural distinctiveness, by calling for the 
definition of Canadian culture. 

We are conditioned to view evidence 
presented by teachers and the media as 
indisputable. Professors, teachers, 
editorialists and journalists are seen as 
modern-day sages, whose theses are 
based on objective and logical reason- 
ing. But, as the media rely on supposed 
experts for information, they have be- 
come a vehicle for special interest 
groups. 

University curriculum reflects the 
inequity in our educational system by 
placing a greater emphasis upon the 
western world’s history and culture, 
rather than those of the under- 


developed world and the people of the ; 


First Nations. oot 
Curriculum content and ‘teaching 
methodology used in the educational 
system today gives the impression that 
history and civilization began in 
-Europe. It does not recognize the sig- 
nificant contributions made by the un- 
derdeveloped world and the First 
Nations to the cultural, economic, and 
technological health of the western 
world. We did help, albeit grudgingly. 


Create more problems 


One example of these inequities is the 
Political Science course “The History of 
Political Theory.” This course focuses 
upon Christian and European 
philosophers and ignores all other cul- 
tural, religious and philosophical view- 
points, which may have influenced 
them. 

Consequently, the educational system 
and the media create more problems 
than they are designed to solve. They 
may be at the root of many of our 
problems, since both are seen as essen- 
tial to the democratic or ‘utopian’ prin- 
ciples we defend (i.e. equality, liberty 
and individuality). 

For example, one need only look at 
media coverage and the educational 
system’s reaction to the issues of the 
environment and the AIDS epidemic. 
Both these matters languished on the 
fringes for years before major incidents 
hurled them to the forefront. Because 
what these issues represent is contrary 
to its audience’s ideals, the media seems 
to be confused as to what role it should 
play: advocate or middle-of-the-road 
observer. 

A result of increased public concern 
for the environment, educational in- 
stitutions have responded by incor- 
porating this topic into their curricula. 
Universities and CEGEPs now offer 
courses in environmental sciences, law 
and economics. Even elementary and 
secondary school teachers involve stu- 
dents in celebrating the environment. 


Re-examine adversarial approach 


The same cannot be said for the AIDS 
epidemic. The media paid little atten- 
tion to it when it appeared to be a prob- 
lem of a traditionally fringe group. In 
fact, when the media first examined its 


causes and effects, AIDS was referred to 
as the ‘Gay Plague.’ 


Since the expansion of the AIDS virus 
into the white, heterosexual world, the 
media and the educational system have 
had to re-examine their adversarial ap- 
proach to the issue. The media and 
Moral and Religious Education (MRE) 
classes bombard both adults and 
children with information regarding 
safe sex. 


The dispensation of condoms is now 
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seen as a necessary part of the educa- 
tional process, but because it deals with 
the issue of sexuality, AIDS has struck 
at the heart of contemporary and tradi- 
tional value systems. 

In conclusion, since the sensitization 
of students through their active par- 
ticipation in, and assiduous examina- 
tion of, issues and events concerning 
AIDS and the environment has 
produced positive results, then it is 
hoped that such an approach to the ex- 
amination, and comprehension, of all 
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cultural and religious traditions will 
produce similar results. 

I hope we can work together to build 
a stronger and more tolerant Canada. 
Deepak Awasti, Student, Department 
of Political Science, 
School Commissioner, Lakeshore 
School Board, Kirkland East, 
Founding member, SCOPE (Students’ 
Committee Opposing Prejudice 
Through Education), a group sup- 
ported by the Québec Public Interest 
Research Group at Concordia ~ 


Buy early — 
seats are limited. 


Sample student 
fares (Coach) 





Montréal to: 


TORONTO 
OTTAWA S14 


Tickets must be purchased at 
least 5 days in advance. 


Students travel for 50% off every 
day of the week with VIA. But 
don’t wait around! Seats sell fast, 
especially on busy routes. So plan 
ahead and enjoy all the comfort 
and freedom only the train 
allows. At half price! 


For full details, call a travel agent 
or VIA Rail™. 


= Min. 5-day advance purchase. * 50% 
discount applies to full-time students 
with I.D. for one-way Coach travel in the 
Québec City/ Windsor Corridor only. = 
Blackout dates: Dec. 15 — Jan. 3, Apr. 16 — 
20. (During these periods, and through- 
out the year, student discount is 10%, 
with no advance purchase require- 
ment.) # Seats limited — varies according 
to route and date. = Other conditions 
may apply. Please enquire. 


$34 


ONE WAY 


TAKE A LOOK AT THE TRAIN TODAY 






‘Registered trademark of VIA Rail Canada inc. — TMTrademark of VIA Rail Canada Inc. 
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¢ The BACK PAGE continued 


NOTICES ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


Graduating 


All students completing ‘Certificate, Degree or 
Diploma requirements during the Fall 1991 or 
Winter 1992 sessions who therefore expect to 
graduate next Spring must apply to do so by 
January 15th, 1992. Spring 1992 Graduation 
Application forms are available at.the Registrar's 
Services Department on each campus: (Loyola) 
AD-211, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. or (SGW) N-107, 
1435 Drummond St. Students who do not apply 
by January 15th will not graduate next Spring. 


Amateur Radio Club Classes 


Register now for beginner amateur radio classes 
to be held every Wednesday night from 7 p.m. to 
10 p.m. starting October and running to Decem- 
ber. Also intensive 1 weekend session for en- 
gineers and home study program available. All 
$50 books included. For more info call 848-7421. 


Ombuds Office 


The Ombudspersons are available to any mem- 
ber of the University for information, advice and 
assistance with University-related complaints and 
problems. Call 848-4964 or drop into 2100 Mack- 
ay, Sir George Williams Campus. Evening ap- 
pointments on request. 


Legal Information Service 


The Legal Information Service is available for 
information and counselling. If you have problems 
with your landlord, or with a contract that you 
signed, or you are looking for information on 
divorce, WE CAN HELP!! Contact us at 848-4960 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 
Come and see us in Room CG@-326, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W., Loyola Campus. For students, 
staff and faculty, this service is Free and Con- 
fidential. : 


Health Services 


We are open Monday to Friday from 9 a.m. to 12 
noon and 1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. at both locations: 
ER-407, 2155 Guy, 848-3565 and CH-101, 6935 
Sherbrooke. St. W., 848-3575. Our services in- 
clude general physical examinations, birth con- 
trol, STD counselling, allergy shots, personal 
counselling, nutritional information, first-aid and 
much more. No appointment necessary to the see 
the Nurse. GP’s and Specialists are available by 
appointment. 


Sexual Harassment Officer 


The Sexual Harassment Officer can provide you 
with support, guidance and information on any 
matter to do with sexual harassment. All inquiries 
are completely Confidential. Call Sally Spilhaus 
at 848-4857, or drop in at K-110, 2150 Bishop. 


Coffee with The Vice-Rector, Academic 


Members of the Concordia Community, students, 
non-academic personnel and faculty: | would be 
pleased to have you come and have coffee with 
me, if you can make it on any of the following 
Tuesdays this term: November 26, December 17, 
after 7:30 p.m. in room AD-231, Administration 
Building, Loyola Campus, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. Please call Munit Merid at 848-4847 to let me 
know when you wish to come. | hope you won't 
mind if your first choice of date may not be 
honoured. The place is only so big. | do look 
forward to seeing you and talking with you about 
Concordia University. Welcome. Rose Sheinin, 
Vice-Rector, Academic. 


Services for Disabled Students 


Innovative programs and workshops are special 
feature of services for Disabled Students. Special- 
ly designed workshops on use of adaptive com- 
puter equipment for university study and future 
employment are regularly scheduled. Orientation 
programs for volunteers and Sign Language 
workshops are also offered throughout the year. 
For more information and applications. Contact: 
848-3525/3511 (Voice/TDD), SGW Campus in 
H-580 or 848-3503/3536 (Voice/TDD), Loyola 
Campus in AD-121. 


Graduate Studies Open House 


You are cordially invited to drop in and meet the 
Acting Dean of Graduate Studies, Martin Kusy for 
coffee and light refreshments. Dr. Kusy looks 
forward to talking with you about your program 
specifically and graduate studies in general. Loca- 
tion of these open houses will be the Graduate 
Administration building, 2145 Mackay on the fol- 


lowing days: Wednesday, November 20, 
Thursday, December 12 from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. We 
look forward to seeing you and we hope that you 
will be able to join us. Kindly call Kali Sakell at 
848-3803 to let her know the day you will be 
attending as space is limited. 


Centre for International Academic 
Cooperation 


C.1.A.C. Student Exchange Programme applica- 
tions forms and a list of the institutions involved in 
the exchange are nopw available at the following 
locations: C.I.A.C. Centre for International 
Academic Cooperation AD-207 on the Loyola 
Campus at 848-4987 or Counselling & Develop- 
ment, H-440, SGW Campus. Deadline: February 
15, 1992. 


Muslim Students Association 


Meetings are held every Wednesday in P-307, 
2020 Mackay from 5:30 p.m. to 6:30 p.m. All are 
welcome. 

Notice to all Muslim Students and Staff. Con- 
gregational prayer is held in the Mosque. Friday 
prayer starts at 1:15 p.m. Location: 2090 Mackay, 
room 05. Information: 848-7418. 


Women in Engineering 
and Computer Science 


WECOS is holding a 2 day self defense workshop 
in conjunction with the Montreal Assault Preven- 
tion Centre on February 1 & 2, 1992. ACTION is 
a program designed to teach women safety skills. 
The course teaches awareness and physical self- 
defense techniques as ways of avoiding harass- 
ment and assault. Cost: $25. (for women in Engr. 
and Comp Sci) Information: 848-3073 or drop by 
H-971-10. Space is limited. Deadline is November 
29, 1991. 


Women in Engineering 
and Computer Science 


All women in Engineering and Computer Science 
are invited to our weekly Brown Bag Lunch, held 
every Thursday in H-505 from 12:30 p.m. to 2 p.m. 
We want to have informal discussions, guest 
speakers, and films but we can’t do it without your 
participation. So pack a lunch (arrive late or leave 
early) and come meet other women of the Faculty. 


Garderie Les P’tits Prof 


The Daycare at Loyola, is having an Open House 
on November 20th at 6 p.m. There will be a tour 
of our new facility followed by a parenting 
workshop, by Charlotte Marcella entitled “Singing 
the Blues and Blessings of Parenthood” at 7 p.m. 
All members of the Concordia Community are 
cordially invited to attend part or all of evening free 
of charge. Refreshments will be served. Location: 
3500 Belmore Ave. (just behind the Campus 
Centre) See you there! 


Peer Helper Centre 


All students are welcome to drop in at the Peer 
Helper Centre, 2130 Bishop, downstairs. The 
hours are Monday - Thursday, 12 noo to 6 p.m., 
no appointment necessary. Student helpers are 
trained to assist in problem-solving, and to provide 
information, support and referrals. Stress, 
academic and personal problems, bureaucratic 
hassles and financial dilemmas, are all reasons 
why students consult with peer helpers. You will 
get a friendly reception, skilled, accessible help, 
and if you like, a free coffee or tea! There is also 
a small, but excellent self-help lending library. All 
services are free and confidential. Call 848-2859. 


Attention International Students 


Re-Entry Visas. \f you are returning home, or 
visiting another country for the holidays, do not 
forget that citizens from certain countries require 
an Entry Visa to re-enter Canada. Therefore, 
please check with the Canadian Embassy or Con- 
sulate in the country in question to find out 
whether you need a Visa to enter Canada. Do so 
immediately after your arrival in order to prevent 
any unforseen delays. This procedure cannot be 
done in Canada. Students can also travel to the 
Canadian Consulate in Boston to obtain their 
Re-entry Visa if they think it will take too long to 
receive one in their home country. Call the Inter- 
national Office at 848-3515 for the Boston ad- 
dress and telephone number. Canada 
Immigration in Montreal can give you further infor- 
mation. Telephone 283-5408. 


Landed Immigrant Papers. |nternational students 
who have received their official landed immigrant 
notice from the Canadian Government may re- 
quest a tuition exemption for the 1991 Fall 
semester if they submit this document by Friday, 
December 20, 1991 to: Ms. H. Albert, Registrar’s 
Office, 1440 St. Catherine St. W. Room C-523. 


Indigenous Peoples International 


Indigenous Peoples International meets regularly 
on Friday’s at 2020 Mackay, room 204 at 7 p.m. 
All welcome. Information: 848-7410-7443. 


The Loyola Peace Institute 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


National Self-Determination: 
Implications for reform in the Soviet 
Republics 


Speaker: Joan DeBardeleben, Ph.D., Associate 
Director & Professor, Institute of Soviet and East 
European Studies, Carleton University, Ottawa. 
Time: 4 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. Location: Lonergan 
College, Loyola Campus. Information: 848-7799. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


Islam: War and Peace 


Speaker: Dr. Gerhard Bowering, Yale University. 
Time: 3 p.m. Location: 2149 Mackay, SCPA - 
Basement Lounge. Information: 848-7799. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


The Foreign Service: 
A Diplomat’s Experience 


Speaker: Bruce Mabley, Ph.D., Director, Centre 
for International Cooperation, Concordia Univer- 
sity. Time: 4 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. Location: Lonergan 
College, Loyola Campus. Information: 848-7799. 
(co-sponsored by the Centre for International 
Cooperation). 


LACOLLE CENTRE 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


Quicky Stress Reduction 


If you’re so busy trying to keep up with your life 
that you feel stress reduction would simply add 
One more demand to your stress load, this 
workshop is for you. You will be introduced to 
several brief stress reduction techniques involving 
the mind, body and energy. Workshop leader: 
Carolyn Springer. Time: 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Loca- 
tion: H-762, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W . Admission: $35. Information: 
848-4955. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


Writing That Works 


This workshop is for people who need to write but 
who find writing difficult. You will learn an ap- 
proach that will help you write more easily, over- 
come writer's block and communicate more 
effectively. Workshop leaders: Mary Mar and Mary 
O'Malley. Time: 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Location: 
AD-131, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Loyola Cam- 
pus. Admission: $50. Information: 848-4955. 


THEATRE 


D.B. Clarke Theatre 


50/50 Theatre Company presents “Lorca Y Ber- 
narda’ directed by George Mager. Friday, Novem- 
ber 15 and Saturday, November 16 at 8 p.m. 
Location: D.B. Clarke Theatre, 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W. For reservations call 848-4742. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


Releasing Stress Through Icebreakers 


This practical workshop will provide you with al- 
ternative ways to release stress in your daily life 
using unique, professional, and proven techni- 
que. Wear Casual Comfortable Clothing. Michele 
Clement (BA’86) “Recreologue” is a teacher and 
consultant who develops and leads therapeutic 
recreation programs working with individuals, 
groups, and corporations dealing with stress and 
time management, communication skills, team 
building, negotiation and conflict management. 
Location: Faculty Club Dining Room, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 7th Floor, room 763. Time: 
7 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. Price: $11. per person (in- 
cludes GST). RSVP: Gabrielle Korn, 848-3817. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


2nd Annual Alumni Recognition 
Awards Banquet 


The Alumni Recognition Awards Programme was 
conceived in 1990 to honour the valuable volun- 
teer contributions of numerous alumni,students, 
friends of Concordia and its founding institutions. 
Join fellow alumni for the presentation of this 
year’s Award of Merit, Distinguished Service, 
Honourary Life Membership and Outstanding 
Student Awards. Location: Saint James’s Club, 
1145 Union. Time: 6:30 p.m. cocktail reception, 7 
p.m. dinner. Price: $35. per person, payable by 
cheque, Visa or MasterCard. RSVP: 848-3817. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3 


You Are What You Think, Part Il 


Learn simple, practical techniques and ideas to 
develop personal power and create the life you 
want. Something for everyone, from the newly 
interested to the already attuned. Margaret Vil- 
lazan, B.Sc., Diploma in Education (Ireland) spe- 
cializes in workshops in mind power and positive 
thinking. Location: Faculty Club Dining Room, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 7th Floor, room 
763. Time: 7 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. Price: $11. per 
person (includes GST). RSVP: Gabrielle Korn, 
848-3817. 


MEETINGS 


Amateur Radio Club Meetings 


Meetings will be held every Tuesday night from 7 
to 10 p.m. in H-644-1. Get on the air and talk to 
the world “FREE” via personal ham radio. New 
members welcome. For more information call 
848-7421. 


Arts & Science Faculty 
Council Meeting 


The next Arts and Science Faculty Council Meet- 
ing will be on Friday, November 15, 1991 at2 p.m. 
in DL-200, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Board of Graduate Studies Meetings 


The next Board of Graduate Studies Meeting will 
be held on Monday, November 18, 1991. Loca- 
tion: H-769, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W. Time: 10 a.m. 


The Back Page is continued on page 13 
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LECTURES/SEMINARS 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


Thursdays at Lonergan 


Joan DeBardeleben, Ph.D., Associate Director 
and Professor, Institute of Soviet and East 
European Studies, Carleton University, Ottawa, 
will speak on “National Self-Determination: Im- 
plications for Reform in the Soviet Republics.” 
Time: 4 to 5:30 p.m. Location: Lonergan College, 
7302 Sherbrooke St. W., corner West Broadway. 
All welcome. Refreshments will be served from 
3:30 to 4 p.m. Information: 848-2280. 


The Sparklers of Concordia University 


Prof. Frederick Krantz, Dept. of History, Concor- 

dia University will speak on “The Middle East 
Peace Process.” Time: 3 p.m. Location: 
Auditorium, H-620, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 848-7422 or 
933-2831. 


Liberal Arts College 


Public Lecture by Prof. Lawrence H. Schiffman, 
New York University who will speak on “The Dead 
Sea Scrolls: What They Tell Us about Judaism 
and Christianity.” Time: 8:30 p.m. Location: H-110, 
Alumni Auditorium, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. Information: 848-2573. Admission FREE. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


Krishnamurti Information Centre 
of Montreal 


There will be a public talk given by J. Krishnamurti 
entitled “Questions and Answers No.1.” Time: 8 
p.m. Location: H-520, Henry F. Hall Bidg., 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 937-8869. 


Financial Aid 


The Financial Aid and Awards Office will be hold- 
ing workshops to help students determine how 
much financial assistance they could receive from 
the Quebec Government Loans and Bursaries 
program. Time: 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Location: H-537, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. 


Ph.D. Workshop - Visiting Speaker 
Series 


The Faculty of Commerce and Administration 
present Dr. Ron S. Kenett, School of Manage- 
ment, State University of New York at Binghamton 
who will speak on “Managing a Continuous Im- 
provement of the Software Development 
Process: A Macro Level Application of Total 
Quality Management.” Time: 12 noon to 2 p.m. 
Location: GM-403-02, 1550 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Information: Prof. David Waldman at 
848-2767. 


Concordia’s Debating Society 


Will be holding its annual Scottish-Style Invita- 
tional Debating Tournament this weekend. Teams 
are expected from Ontario, Quebec, New 
England and the Maritimes. For more information 
contact Leslie Quinton, the Tournament Director 
at 848-7412. 


Learning Development Office 


Creative and Critical Thinking(From Fun and 
Games to Classroom Applications). This 
workshop will examine thinking skills and learn to 
identify key strategies and dispositions for foster- 
ing creative and critical thinking in the classroom. 
Time: 9:30 a.m to 4 p.m. Location: 2490 West 
Broadway, Loyola Campus. Workshop Leaders: 
Olivia Rovinescu and Marjorie MacKinnon. Fee: 
$10. Information: 848-2495. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


C.G. Jung Society 


Workshop: “The Dark Goddesses: Their Meaning 
For Us.” An all-day workshop for women, led by 
Miriam Kanev, M. Ed., of Philadelphia. Time: 9:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., at the Yellow Door Coffee 
House, 3625 Aylmer (Metro McGill). Fee: $40. For 
information and registration, phone 486-6870.. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


Financial Aid 


The Financial Aid and Awards Office will be hold- 
ing workshops to help students determine how 
much financial assistance they could receive from 
the Quebec Government Loans and Bursaries 
program. Time: 10 a.m. to 12 noon. Location: 
H-505, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. 


Learning Development Office 


Let's talk about teaching! There will be a meeting 

to discuss the article “Community, Conflict and 
Ways of Knowing” by Parker J. Palmer. The 
meetings’ convenor will be Dr. Ron Smith, Director 
of the Learning Development Office. Time: 12 
noon to 1:30 p.m. Location: 2490 West Broadway, 
basement of Counselling & Development. Infor- 
mation: 848-2495. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


Muslim Student Association 


Dr. Mohamed Amine, M.D. will speak on “/s/lam, 
the Straight Path.” Time: 6 p.m. Location: H-420, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. Question and Answer period to follow. Drinks 
and sweets will be served. All are welcome. Infor- 
mation: 848-7418. 


Faculty of Commerce 

and Administration 

The Faculty of Commerce and Administration is 
holding an information for its Master of Science in 
Administration Programme. Time: 5:30 p.m. 
Location: EMBA Classroom, GM-407-1, 1550 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 848-2711 to 
confirm attendance. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


Department of Geology 


There will be a talk given by David R. Veblen, 
Dept of Earth and Planetary Science, Johns Hop- 


kins University on “Rock-Forming Minerals at 
1,000,000 X: Can We See Atoms Yet? (And Other 
Questions)” Time: 1 p.m. Location: DA-100, 
Drummond Science Bldg., 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. Information: 848-3300 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


Thursdays at Lonergan 


Bruce Mabley, Ph.D., Director, Centre for Interna- 
tional Cooperation, Concordia will speak on “The 
Foreign Service: A Diplomat’s Experience.” Time: 
4 to 5:30 p.m. Location: Lonergan College, 7302 
Sherbrooke St. W., corner West Broadway. All 
welcome. Refreshments will be served from 3:30 
to 4 p.m. Information: 848-2280. 


Science College 


Science College Public Lecture Series presents 
Dr. Kenneth Tyler, University of Colorado who will 
speak on “Unlocking Athena’s Fortress: The 
Development of Ideas on Localization of Function 
in the Brain.” Time: 8:30 p.m. Location: H-110, 
Alumni Auditorium, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 848-2595. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


Financial Aid 


The Financial Aid and Awards Office will be hold- 
ing workshops to help students determine how 
much financial assistance they could receive from 
the Quebec Government Loans and Bursaries 
program. Time: 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Location: H-537, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. 


Concordia Central America Committee 


“CUBA: What the Media Doesn't Say.” An infor- 
mal exchange with a representative of the Cuban 
Consulate. An opportunity for you to find out what 
is really going on in the Caribbean Island. Time: 7 
p.m. Location: Mugshots, H-651, Henry F. Hall 
Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


“Brown Bag” Seminar Series 


Sister Prudence Allen, Department of Philosophy 
who will speak on ‘Sex or Gender? Some 
Philosophical Implications.” Time: 12 noon to 1 
p.m. Location: Vanier Library Lounge, 3rd floor, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Information: 848-2158 or 
848-2155. 


Krishnamurti Information Centre 

of Montreal 

There will be a public talk given by J. Krishnamurti 
entitled “Questions and Answers No.2.” Time: 8 
p.m. Location: H-520, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 937-8869. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


Financial Aid 

The Financial Aid and Awards Office will be hold- 
ing workshops to help students determine how 
much financial assistance they could receive from 
the Quebec Government Loans and Bursaries 


CAMPUS MINISTRY 


Campus Ministry 


Loyola Campus:Belmore House is now located 
at 2496 West Broadway. Phone 848-3588. SGW 
Campus: Annex Z, 2090 Mackay. Phone 848- 
3590, 3591, 3593. 


Volunteers needed for the Spirit of 
Christmas Drive 


Money raised supplies emergency food vouchers 
for students throughout the year. Get Involved! 
People are needed to put posters, and help with 
fund raising activities. Call Matti at 848-3590, or 
Daryl at 848-3585, or Peter at 848-3586. 


WEDNESDAYS 


Catholicism 


A couple of students have begun inquiring into 
Catholicism, if there is anyone interested in joining 
us, we warmly welcome you; whether you are 
curious, or a Catholic who has lost touch with their 
faith. We meet at 2:30 p.m. at Belmore House. for 


information call Robert Nagy at 848-3587. 


The ‘James Gang’ 


Every Wednesday, a small group for the study and 
discussion of the Epistle of James, prayer and 
support. Time: 3:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. Belmore 
House. For information call Peter Holmes at 489- 
2110. 


THURSDAYS 


Silent Meditation 


Come to the quiet. Silent Meditation. Time: 12 
noon to 12:45 p.m. Location: Annex Z. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


Native Spirituality Imprisoned 


For Native inmates a return to Native Spirituality 
is a crucial element in the process of healing and 
rehabilitation. An evening of film and discussion 
with native ex-offenders and resource people. 


> 


Belmore House 7 p.m. All Welcome! Information 
call Peter Coté at 848-3586. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 
DECEMBER 2 


The Gospel of Peace and Justice 


A Bible discussion group from a liberation and 
social justice perspective. Every second Monday 
at 4 p.m. Belmore House. For information call 
Peter Cote at 848-3586. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


A Gathering of Men 


Men who are interested in the need to evaluate 
male identity by reflecting on the various images 
of maleness in today’s culture and its implications 
with regards to male sexuality and spirituality. 
Bi-weekly meetings. Location: Belmore House. 
Time: 7:30 p.m. Information: Bob Nagy at 848- 
3587 or leave a message at 848-3588. 


program. Time: 10 a.m. to 12 noon. Location: 
H-505, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Bivd. W. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


Muslim Student Association 


Prof. Mohamed Jamal, Dept. of Management, 
Concordia University will speak on “Stress 
Management.” Time: 6 p.m. Location: H-420, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. Question and Answer period to follow. Drinks 
and sweets will be served. All are welcome. Infor- 
mation: 848-7418. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


Thursdays at Lonergan 


Susan Hudson, Associate Professor, Department 
of Design, Concordia will speak on “The Artist’s 
Experience.” Time: 4 to 5:30 p.m. Location: Loner- 
gan College, 7302 Sherbrooke St. W., corner 
West Broadway. All welcome. Refreshments will 
be served from 3:30 to 4 p.m. Information: 848- 
2280. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29 


Financial Aid 


The Financial Aid and Awards Office will be hold- 
ing workshops to help students determine how 
much financial assistance they could receive from 
the Quebec Government Loans and Bursaries 
program. Time: 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Location: H-537, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 2 


Financial Aid 


The Financial Aid and Awards Office will be hold- 
ing workshops to help students determine how 
much financial assistance they could receive from 
the Quebec Government Loans and Bursaries 
program. Time: 10 a.m. to 12 noon. Location: 
H-505, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5 


Thursdays at Lonergan 


Andrew Kawczak, V.P. Canadian Polish Congress 
and Professor, Department of Philosophy, Con- 
cordia and George Turski, Lecturer part-time, 
Department of Philosophy, Concordia will speak 
on “Poland, Present and Future: Two Personal 
Views.” Time: 4 to 5:30 p.m. Location: Lonergan 
College, 7302 Sherbrooke St. W., corner West 
Broadway. All welcome. Refreshments will be 
served from 3:30 to 4 p.m. Information: 848-2280. 


ART GALLERY 


The Concordia Art Gallery is located in the 
Henry F. Hall Bldg. (Mezzanine Level), 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 848- 
4750. 


UNTIL DECEMBER 7 


Susanna Heller: Recent Paintings and Works on 
Paper. Time: Monday-Friday from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m. and Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Cynthia van Frank: Enclosures. (in the showcase) 
Time: Monday-Friday from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. and 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


DECEMBER 12 - JANUARY 11 


Selections from the Permanent Collection 
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WOMEN’S AGENDA 


Lacolle Winter Retreat 
for Women 


All lesbians and women are welcome to come to 
a winter retreat at Concordia’s Lacolle Centre 
Facility. This event is open from December 21st 
to January 3rd inclusive. The cost is $7. per day 
which includes three meals. Transportation is 
available at a cost of $2. each way. Female 
children are welcome as are male children under 
5 years old. Well-behaved animals are also wel- 
come. Please contact the Concordia Women’s 
Centre at 7431 for more information. 


MONDAYS 


Lesbian Studies Coalition 
of Concordia 


The Coalition meets on Mondays at 7 p.m. at the 
Simone de Beauvoir Lounge (2170 Bishop). Infor- 
mation: 848-7474. 


WEDNESDAYS 


Unlearning Racism 


Lesbian and lesbian-positive women are invited 
to gather each week in the work to uncover and 
unlearn our racism. Films, discussions, readings. 
8 p.m. at the Women’s Centre, 2020 Mackay, 
downstairs. Information: 848-7431. 


Christian & Feminist Women 


Gather together to find new & old ways to pray 
and celebrate, for mutual support, to share our 
distresses, our triumphs and our vision. Time: 3 
p.m. to 5 p.m. at the Campus Ministry, 2090 
Mackay. Information: 848-3593 or 848-3585. 


SPORTS 


Stinger Hockey 


The men’s hockey team plays host the University 
of Ottawa Gee Gees on Wednesday, November 
20th at 7:30 p.m. 


Stinger Basketball 


Don’t miss the best in women’s basketball, this 
weekend as Concordia hosts the annual Nike 
Classic Tournament featuring Laurentian, 
Manitoba, Waterloo, McGill, Queen’s, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg and the host Stingers. Action gets un- 
derway Friday with games at 2, 4, 6 and 8. The 
Stingers play Manitoba in the first round at 8 p.m. 
Friday. Game times will be the same Saturday 
while Sunday’s games are at 9 and 11 with the 3rd 
place game at 1 and the championship game at 
3. 


Muslim Student 
Association 


Volleyball, Soccer on November 21 at the Loyola 
Gym from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 


CALL 


TODAY 


848-8632 





INFO-CONCORDIA 
En francais: 848-7369 


THURSDAYS 


Permanent Review Committee 
on the Status of Women 


Meets and organizes to respond to the needs of 
students, staff and faculty. Information: 848-7431. 


Narcotics Anonymous: Women’s Group 


For women recovering or wanting to recover from 
substance abuse. 7:30 p.m. at the Women’s 
Centre, 2020 Mackay, downstairs. Information: 
848-7431. 


Concordia Women’s Collective 


The collective is a feminist activist group. Current- 
ly organizing actions for Rape Awareness Week. 
All womyn welcome. Time: 7 p.m. Location: Annex 
P, room 05, 2020 Mackay, downstairs. Informa- 
tion: 848-7411 or 848-7431. 


FRIDAYS 


Lesbian & Gay Friends 
of Concordia (LGFC) 


Open discussion over coffee for members of the 
University and beyond. 5 p.m. at 2020 Mackay, 
1st floor. 848-7414. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


End the Violence 


Women don't take it, take aim! We must, we will 
End the Violence! Come to an action-planning for 
events to commemorate December 6th. Pot- 
Luck, Placard and Arm-Band Making. Time: 3 
p.m. LOcation: 2020 Mackay, downstairs. Infor- 
mation: 848-7431. 


CPR COURSES 


The following CPR courses will be offered by the 
Environmental Health & Safety Office in the next 
few weeks. Members of the Concordia community 
or outside community are all welcomed to take 
these courses. There will be a discount price for 
the Concordia community. For all those who are 
interested, please contact Donna Fasciano, 
Training Coordinator at 848-4872 for more infor- 
mation. 


NOVEMBER 17 


CPR Heartsaver Course 


4 hours for life. This course includes rescue 
breathing and one-person rescuer CPR, and 
management of the obstructed airway. 


NOVEMBER 23 & 24 


CPR Basic Life Support Course (BLS) 


12 hours for life. This course includes rescue 
breathing, one-person cardio-pulmonary resus- 
citation and two-person cardio-pulmonary resus- 
citation (CPR) management of the obstructed 
airway and infant and child resuscitation. 


DECEMBER 1 


CPR Baby Heartsaver Course 


6 hours for life. This course includes rescue 
breathing and CPR, as well as management of 
the obstructed airway in the infant and child. 


DOCTORAL THESIS 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


BASSIAS, Constantinos at 2:30 p.m. in H-769, 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Thesis title: - 


“Neural Networks: Learning and Growth as Dif- 
ferent Aspects of the same Natural Process; 
Neurons with Variable Firing Strength and Formal 
Neurons.” 


— notices ard ads. must reach the Publie Relations Depart. _ 
ment (BC-115) in writing fe later than Endey, 5pm prio a 


Thursday publication. 
Contact Kevin Leduc at 848-4881 or FAX 848-28 4 





COUNSELLING & DEVELOPMENT 


Careers Library 


DO YOU KNOW? Do you know where to find the 
answers to these questions? Where to locate 
university calendars worldwide? How to prepare 
for an employment interview? Where to apply for 
private sources of financial aid? How to study? 
How to determine which universities offer par- 
ticular educational programs? Where to find infor- 
mation on occupational options and career 
planning? Come to the Careers Library (Student 
Services) and find the answers. Location: H-440, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. 848-3556 and 2490 West Broadway, 848- 
3555. 


Support Group for Coping with Loss 


Student Services, Counselling and Development 
will be offering a Counselling Support Group to 
help you cope with Loss. Loss can have a devast- 
ing effect on our lives and through a support 
group, we can learn how to cope with our loss. To 
see if this group could be of help, an interview can 
be arranged at the Counselling and Development 
Office, room 440 in the Hall Building, or by calling 
at 848-3545. The group will start on Thursday, 
January 16th, 1992 and will run through the 
semester. The fee is $20. 


Student Services 


Is the Christmas season a particularly painful time 
for you? A group of us will be supporting each 
other through the season and easing the difficul- 
ties of this period. Come join us at the Student 
Services, Counselling and Development Centre 
on Mondays, from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. beginning 
November 18th until January 13th. Information: 
848-3555. 


Personal Empowerment Workshop 


A Personal Empowerment Workshop begins 
Tuesday, January 14th at 9:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 
This 5 session workshop is designed to help you 
develop an awareness of your inner resources 
and become comfortable with who you are. Stu- 
dent Services, Counselling and Development 
Centre. Information: 848-3555. 


Adult Children of Unhealthy Families 


A 12 session workshop will be held for Adult 
Children of Unhealthy Families. The group will 
meet on Wednesdays from 9:30 a.m. to 11:30 
a.m. Begins on January 8th and runs until March 
25th. For more information call Anne Theriault at 
848-3555. Student Services, Counselling and 
Development Centre. 


FILM 


Conservatory of Cinematographic Art 


Admission: $2.75 (including taxes) per 
screening. Location: H-110, Alumni 
Auditorium, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Information: 848- 
3878. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


The Adventure of a French Gentleman Without 
His Trousers (1905) Albert & Willy Mullens, and 
Two Girls From Zeeland (1913) Louis H. Chrispjin 
and Found Again (1914) Louis H. Chrispjin, at 7 
p.m.; The Merry-Go-Round (1955) Zoltan Fabri, 
at 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


Eisenstein’s visit to Holland (1930); Le Jardin du 
Luxembourg (1929) Mannus Franken; La Seine a 
rencontré Paris (1957) Joris Ivens; ...A Valparaiso 
(1963) Joris lvens, at 7 p.m.; Professor Hannibal 
(1956) Zoltan Fabri, at 9 p.m. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


A Strange Love Affair (1985) Eric de Kuyper, Paul 
Verstraeten, at 7 p.m.; The House Under The 
Rocks (1958) Karoly Makk, at 9 p.m. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


Bande A Part (1964) Jean-Luc Godard, at 8:30 
p.m. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


The Documentor (1988) Istvan Darday, Gyorgy 
Szalai, at 8:30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


Nathalie Granger (1972) Marguerite Duras, at 
8:30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


~ Current (1963) Istvan Gall, at 7 p.m.; The Spitting 


Image (1963) Fons Rademakers, at 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


American Postcards (1975) Gabor Body, at 7 
p.m.; The Wheel of Life (1983) King Hu, Li Hsing, 
Pai Ching-jui, at 9 p.m. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


Twilight (1990) Gyorgy Feher, at 7 p.m.; Lutte 
(1977) Marcell Jankovics; My Way Home at 9 p.m. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
Alphaville (1964) Jean-Luc Godard, at 8:30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 
All The King’s Men (1983) King Hu, at 8:30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


The Boys from Feng-Kuei (1983) Hou Hsiao-hien, 
at 8:30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


Jade Love (1984) Chang Yi, at 7 p.m.; Eskimo 
Woman Feels Cold (1983) Janos Xantus, at 9 
p.m. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Apartments for Rent 
11/2, 21/2, 3 1/2 & 4. Just next door to Concordia, 
furnished or unfurnished. All included, special 


promotion. Location: 1645 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. Call 935-5434. 


Job Opportunity 


Health & Wealth, Part-time, from your own home, 
no inventory, possibility of a very lucrative salary. 
Call for information: 768-1522 or FAX 768-7099. 


House For Rent 


Fully furnished, 3 bedrooms, facing St. Lambert 
Golf course. Available January 1 for 6 months or 
longer. $900. After 5 p.m. call 671-0305. 
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